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the  works  ascribed  to  hitii,  tliere  are  not  only 


Pythagoras  and  his  foilowers  held  the  is  a  female  figure  hoidhig  a  chainara  or  chow- 
liooks  of  physic  and  morality,  like  that  con- 1  transmigration  of  souls,  making  them  sueccs-  n-e.*  'I'he  up|>er  jiart  of  tlie  coni'^rtment 
tained  in  what  are  culled  his  ‘  Golden  V  ersis’,  I  si  vely  occupy  one  body  aln  r  another;  on  is  filled  with  small  figures  in  the  attitudes  of 
but  treatises  on  politics  and  theology.  .Al.  which  account  they  abstained  from  iJesli,  and  adoration. 

1-  .  .....  I I,...*  .  I.....  .1.  ..  . . . 1  •  I  .  I  I  •  .11  '  .  .  .  .  -  . 


From  Platt’s  Universal  Biography, 
p  Y  T  H  .4  G  o  R  s  . 


From  .Mr>.  Grahauie’a  Journey  lo  Juggernaut. 
T  E  .M  P  L  E  or  E  L  E  P  H  .\  .N  r  A  . 


On  the  other  side  of  the  trimurti  is  a  com- 
imrtmeut  aiisw*  ring  to  that  I  have  just  dc- 
scrils'd.  The  principal  figure  I  take  to  be 
Siva  ;  at  his  )♦  ft  stuuds  Parvati,  on  whose 
sljoulder  he  leans  ;  between  them  is  a  dwarf. 


Terms  •  Two  dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  Six  copie>  these  works  are  lost ;  hut  the  greatness  of  his  lived  ehittiy  ou  vegetuhles.  On  the  other  side  of  the  trimurti  is  a  com- 

for  ten  dollars.  mind  appears  from  the  wonderful  things  he - |mrtmeut  aiiswt  ring  to  lhat  I  have  just  dc- 

—  .  — -  ~~~  He  delivered,  a^  auliquity  re-  Grahame’.  Journey  ,o  Juggernaut.  T**®  prineipal  figure  I  take  to  be 

THE  ANCIENTS  lutes,  several  cities  ol  Italy  and  Sicily  from  Siva ;  at  his  left  stuuds  Parvati,  on  whose 

From  Platt’s  Universal  Biography.  !“  ^ttvoed  tlie  manners,  and  \\  f.  got  into  our  Ik, at  at  Mazugong  a  little  on  whose  head  is  one  of  Sit  a’s  hands,  and 

rromriauseu  rs  BP/  hrouglit  to  teiiqier  the  most  savage  and  un-  iK-fore  siiunsk',  and  had  the  pleasure  of  mark-  near  Pan  ati  is  another.  Over.^iva’sshoul- 

p  Y  T  H  .V  G  O  R  A  s .  l  uly  spirits  of  several  |HJople  and  tyrants.—  ing  the  gradual  iucrease  of  day ,  as  it  liroke  ,1,  r  hangs  the  zeiiaar,  and  he  liolds  the  eohra- 

Pythagoras,  one  of  the  greatest  phi  o-  Pl,alaris,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  it  is  said,  was  over  the  Mahnitta  mouiilaiiis.  First,  the  capella  in  one  of  his  four  hands.  Heissur- 
sophersof  antiquity,  was  1m, rn  about  the  for-  the  only  one  who  could  w  ithstand  the  remoii-  wootJy  tups  jf  (.'uratija  and  Elephuiita  be-  rouudeil  l,y  the  same  fisrun-s  whi  h  fill  uii 
ty-seventh  Olympiail,  or  51K)  years  lH-h,re  struiiet  s  of  Pythagoras ;  and  he  it  seems  was  cu.i  e  illumiiiuteil ;  then  liomhay,  w  ith  iis  the  eompartmeiit  of  the  Veraji  •  his  own 
Christ.  His  father’s  j,riiicipal  residence  was  so  enraged  at  his  discourses,  that  he  ordered  fl,rts  and  villages  stretching  along  the  north  height,  (which  we  measured  hv  a  Dluml>-liiie 
nt  Samos;  hut  In-iiig  a  travelling  merchant,  him  to  Ik>  put  to  death.  Ihit  though  the  lee-  of  the  hay,  while  the  Iwist  s  of  the  rocky  is-  «!rop|K-d  from  his  head,)  is  fourteen  feet,  amJ 
his  son  Pythag(,ras  wits  l)orn  at  Sid«,n,  in  Sy-  tiires  of  the  philosuplier  coiikl  make  no  ini-  lauds  lo  the  south  slowly  U-came  disiiiiguish-  that  of  Parvati  is  ten.  '.All  tliese  figures  are 
ria;  but'KK,ii  n'tiiruiiig  home,  our  phi  o-  pression  on  the  tyrant,  yet  they  were  sufiicieiit  able  from  the  refiectiiig  waves.  .Atu  r  an  in  alto-relievo,  as  are  thfW  of  the  other  sides 


ol  tnm.  rie  was  caiieu  -  me  yoom  i.im  «  ueam  ui  me  piiiiusupiier.  muuiiiujii  late  « im  u  uoiioie  lop  noum  uio  Ills  iieek,  811(1  ajjjK'ars  ill  the  act  of  uerform- 

fine  head  of  hair’;  and  from  the  great  qual-  Pythagoras  hud  agn.'at  veiicrutioii  for  mar-  the  summit.  Opposite  to  the  iaiidiiig-place.  imr  the  human  sacrifice. 

ities  that  soon  appeared  in  him,  he  was  re-  riage,  and  tlicreforc  himself  marrital  at  Cro-  is  the  colossal  stone  elepliuiit,  from  which  tlie  (jji  the  ris’ht-lniid,  as  you  enter  tJie  cave 


and  therefore  he  left  his  parents,  and  resolv  ed  of  EmpediK-les.  The  daughter,  numed  Da-  pears  too  large  to  liuve  lafcn  curried  to  its  a  similar  rhamfa  r  in  a  smaller  aiid  more  sc- 

to  travel  in  quest  of  wLsdom.  The  fame  of’  mi,,  was  distinguished  h(,tli  l,y  her  leariiiiig  prisiiit  situation.  After  passing  a  village,  ert  cavern,  to  which  there  is  access  from  the 

Piiereeydes  drew  him  first  to  the  Island  of  and  her  virtues,  and  w  rote  an  e.vcellent  com-  which, as  well  as  tlie  whole  island,  the  natives  cuiner  ne.xt  to  the  Viraji ;  the  covering  of  tho 

Scyrejs,  from  lienee  he  went  to ’Mi!elii8,wliere  mentary  upon  Homer.  It  is  related  that  Py-  call  Gharipoori,  we  asi-eiided  the  hill  through  pa.ssasre  has  falhm  in,  hut  on  dimhhrg  over 


tie  jvisseil  into  r^gypt,  vviiere  i  ii.ucs  uim  .-U-  wamu  wassi,  scrtqimuiisiy  i,iK-meiii,  miu  even  i4,ic.\jK,xuuiy ,  iiim  i  cumess  mui  i  never  leii  cut  tiiroiivfl.  1  he  cavim  to  which  it  beloilIM 
Ion  had  been  iM'forc  him.  vvlicn  she  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  such  a  seiisutioii  of  ustoiiishment  as  when  contains  nothing  l,iit  the  square  chamlx.‘r  ^ 

Having  sjM'iit  twenty-five  vearaiii  Egy|it,  she  refused  a  great  sum  of  money  for  them,  the  cavern  opened  upon  me.  At  fii-st  it  ap-  Alaha  Deo,  and^a  hath  at  each  end  one  of 
to  acquire  all  the  learniiig  and  know  ledge  h,  Erom  the  country  in  vvhicli  Pyihugoi  us  peared  all  darkness,  while  ou  the  hill  above*,  which  is  decorated  with  rich  sculnture 
c(,iild  procure*  in  that  country,  with  the  .sami  tliiis  settled  and  gave  his  iiistmctioiis,  his  so-  lM.‘lovv,aud  around,  shrubs  anil  fiovvers  of  the  When  we  had  tired  oursi*lves  vvith  exam- 
view  lie  travelled  to  ('haldea.aiid  v  i.sited  Hah-  eieiy  of  disciple  s  was  culled  the*  Italic  sect  of  most  hril  iant  hues  were  wav  ing  in  the  full  iiiiug  the  various  wonders  of  the  cavern  of 
ylon.  Retiiriiiiig  after  some*  time,  he  went  p|ii:osophei-s,  and  their  re|,utation  eoiitimieo  .sunshine.  .As  I  entered,  my  sight  Ixcam-  Ele|,hanta,  1  sat  down  to  take  a  sketch  of  the 


Greece.  Passing  tliroiigh  Pi'lo|)Oiiiiesiis,  lie  aiitiiority  alone,  though  imsu|,pe,rtcd  by  rcu-  pillars,  caved  in  the  solid  rock  ;  the  capital  the  pillars  anil  liulpnin-s  oftthe  cave  are  de- 
.'stoppei!  at  Pliolius,  where  Leo  tlien  reigned ;  si,n,  pa.sseil  with  them  fi,r  reason  it^*lf;  they  of  these  rese  inhles  a  compressi  il  eirshion  t’aced  in  every  part,  hv  having  the  name*  of 
niiel  ill  his  l•l,nv^T•s^lfilln  vvith  that  prince,  he  looked  upon  him  us  the  most  |M  rlee  t  image  iMiiind  with  a  fillet ;  the  abacus  is  like  a  hunch  most  who  vi.^t  them,  e  ither  carved  or  daiilied 
spoke  with  so  miicli  eloquence  and  w  i.silom,  of  God  among  men.  His  house  was  euiJeei  of  reeds  supporting  a  lK*am,  six  of  which  run  with  l,lack  chalk  uimhi  them  •  and  the  intem- 
that  Leo  was  at  once*  di'lightcd  and  sui  pri.si*il.  the  temple  of  Cen  s ;  and  liis  court-yard  the  across  the  whole  cave* ;  iMjlovv  the  capital  the  |M  rate  zeal  of  the  Portuffue*s<‘'  who  made  war 


he  was  soon  atfeuileil  by  a  ciovvil  of  ilis-  Christ.  ,  .  ,  sv  hill  that  covers  them  without  simnort 

l•iple*8,  who  rejiaired  to  him  from  diflerent  Hi  side  the  high  resjM-ct  and  venerutiuii  the  three-formed  god.  Hruhina,  the  cnator,  is  'J'lm  temple  of  Eleph.*inta,  and  oiher  equal- 
parts  of  Gn'cce  and  Italy.  ^  ^  world  h^s  always  hail  lor  Pyihage,ru.s,  oil  uc-  in  the  middle,  with  a  placid  coimteiiauce  ;  |y  vvimderliil  eaverns  in  the  neitfhliorliiKMr 

He  gave  his  .scholars  the  rules  of  the  Egyp-  eoimt  of  the  excellence  of  his  wisdom,  his  his  cap  is  udorueil  vvith  jewels.  Vislmu,  the  must  hive*  been  the  works  of  a  |H*oi,le  far 


der  the  caution,  however,  to  stiy  ‘  not  a  little  tliagorus’s  table?.  It  is  to  him  tliut  the  wond  oniamiTits  referring  to  his  attiihiites 


must  h  ive*  been  the  works  of  a  |M*ople  far 
ailvanceil  in  the  works  of  civ  ilized  life,  anil 
po.'se.ssid  of  wealth  and  power;  hut  these 
were  lislgeil  in  tlie  hands  of  a  rraftv  firiest- 
IioimI,  who  kept  s<*ienee,  afftnenee,  and  hon¬ 
our,  for  iheir  own  frateruiiy,  and,  pos8es.<ee<I 
of  lietter  ideas,  pis-ai'hed  a  miserable  and  de- 
cniilinfr  superstition  to  the  multitude.  Ir 


in  many  wonis,  hut  much  in  a  fi'w.’  Having  is  indebted  lor  tlie  demonstralioii  of  the  for-  frowns  ;  his  nose  is  aquiline,  aiul  his  mouth  wonlilTie  enrions  to  follow  out  the  advance- 
gone  through  their  probation,  they  wen*  olili-  ty-seventh  proposition  of  tJie  firat  book  of  lialf-opeii ;  in  his  hand  is  Ids  ilestructive  cm-  i,ient  and  fall  of  the  arts  which^pmdiice  I 
ged,  bi  forc  they  were  ailinitteil,  to  Ining  all  Enciid’s  Eleinnits,  alMiiit  the  square  of  the  hlem,  the  cobra  ca|M*lla,  and  ou  his  cap,  niorniments;  hut  not  a  trace  of  their 

their  fortune  into  the  romiiion  stock,  which  hypothenuse.  It  is  .said,  that  he  was  so  elu-  among  other  .symliols,  a  human  skull  ami  a  historv  remains  and  we  are  left  te*  seek  it7i» 
Yvns  managed  by  |K  rsoiis  eliosen  on  |»uritose,  ted  after  making  the  liiseove  ry,  that  he  made-  uew-lM)rii  infant  mark  his  doulile  cluiraetcr  ,|,y  natural  progre.-s  of  a  neonle  .siihile  an  I 
and  railed  eronoinhsts,  ami  the  whole  com-  an  ofti  ring  of  a  hecatomb  lo  the  gods;  hut  of  dest.royer  ami  reproiliici  r.  These*  faci  s  imreMious,  hm de  iirassed  hv siriK*rsfifion  anil 
mimity  had  all  things  in  eommoii.  the  sacrifice  was  umlouhtedly  of  small  o.xeii,  are  all  beautiful  hut  for  the  under  lijis,  vvliieh  utter  iViipo.ssiliilitv  of  rising  imlividiiallv 

Tlie  necessity  of  Concealing  their  mystc-  lutidc  <)f  wax,  as  the*  phitosophi  r  vvtis  ever  an  arc  remarkably  thick.  The  l.iigtli  tio.ii  tlie  ,,y  or  anv  talents,  to  a  higher 

vLvA  b*w1iiewv/I  tUa  |Crr«rtxti«>»»u  Trk  riiuL'^  IIW**  f\i  cliOtfL  lllsf  tru^hirwul  Or  JIIIIIIIM  .<4  fit  «•  111!  rr\  /kU  th<k  IkAMwl  WIV  Lu>r  •  tl»A.  *  •  *.  ^  ^  * 


inrliKM'd  the  Epyptiai»s  to  make  use  of  enemy  to  shedding  the  hluod  of  aniinuls  ol  chin  to  the  crown  of  the  liead  i.s si.\  f 'et ;  tlie  that  oecnoied  by  Uiei 

three  sorts  of  styles,  or  ways  of  expressiii:;  any  ili  scription.  In  astronomy,  his  iuvei;-  i-aps  are  alMiul  ttire*e  lee^l  more.  .Vo  part  of  fmefiuhers  *  1’  J  * 

their  thoughts;  the  simple*,  the  hiero*;ly-  t ions  were  many  and  great.  It  is  reported  tlie  bust  is  mutilated  but  the  two  hands  in 

phical,  anei  the  symliolical.  In  the  sim|)le,  that  he  ilLseovered  or  maiulaiueil  tlie  true  sys-  front,  which  are  epiitc  destroyed.  Concealed  *  Tlie  i  hainara  is  a  whisk  to  k«*p  off  flies,  mad® 

they  spoke  plainly  and  intciligibly,  as  ill  com-  tem  of  the  world,  which  places  the  sun  in  stt  |is  behimi  Shiva’s  hand  lead  to  a  convenient  e  ih  r  ot  a  rove’s  lail  or  peaeo«  k’s  feathi^,  or  ivi.rv 

mon convei'sation  ;  in  the hieroglyphical, they  tlie  centre;  and  made  all  the  plam;ts  revolve  ledge  or  hi  neh  la'liiml  the  cap  of  the  bu.'it,  xV^vs  rarriiVl 'l>eli  mT'pe-^Iai” Ttn'yareal- 

roncealeel  their  thoughts  under  certain  image  s  alioiit  him  ;  from  him  it  is  to  this  day  culled  whe  re-  a  Hramin  might  have  hidden  himself 

and  characters;  and  in  the  syniliolieal,  they  the  Pythagorean  system,  and  is  the  same  as  for  any  jmrposi*  of  prie.stly  imposhion.  On  ~~  - - -  ■  ■ 

explained  them  by  short  e.xpressions,  vvhieh,  that  afterwards  revived  by  Copernicus.  He  each  side  of  the  trimurti  is  a  pilaster,  the  front  From  Amoti’k  Pliysics. 

under  a  sense?  plain  and  sim[)le,  itichidod  an-  fii-st  discovered  that  Lucifer  and  Ilcsjicrus  of  which  is  rilled  up  by  a  figure  fonrt(*en  feet  D  vis  ili  M 

other  wholly  figurative.  Pythagoras  borrow-  were  hut  one  and  the  same,  being  the  piaut*t  high,  leaning  on  a  dwarf ;  these  are  much  ivisibilitt  or  .  attir. 

ed  th(?8e  three  different  ways  from  the  Egjiy-  AVnus,  though  formerly  thought  to  be  two  defaced.  To  the  right  is  a  large  square  com-  The  follow  ing  arc  interesting  particulars 

tiansinallthcinstnictions  he  gave;  hut  chief-  differeut  stars.  The  iuveniioii  of  the  obii-  partment,  hollowed  a  little,  rarveil  into  a  great  m  the  arts  or  in  nature,  helping  the  mind  to 

Jy  imitated  the  symliolical  style,  which  he  qiiily  of  the  Zexliac  is  likewise-  ascribed  to  variety  of  figure.^,  the  largest  of  which  is  si.x-  e\>iireive  how  minute  the  ultimate  ntonis  of 
thought  very  proper  to  inculcate  the  greatest  him.  He  first  gave  to  the  world  the  name  of  teen  fe  et  high,  represeuliiig  the  double  figure  matter  must  be. 

and  most  important  truths;  for  a  symbol,  by  Kosmos,  from  the  order  and  lieauty  of  ail  of  Siva  and  Parvaii,  railed  Viraj  or  Arelha  Goldla-aters,  fiy  hammering,  reduce  gold 

its  douWe  sense,  the  proper  and  the  figura-  things  comprehended  in  it;  asserting  that  it  \ari,  half  male  half  female, the  right  side  of  to  leaves  so  iliin,  that  1282,000  mu*t  fie  laid 

tive,  teaches  two  things  at  once ;  and  nothing  was  made  according  to  rnusicaJ  proportion,  which  is  Siva,  and  the  left  his  wife :  it  is  four-  upon  each  other  to  produce  the  thickness 


•  Tlie  rhaiiiara  is  a  whisk  lo  keep  off  flies,  nvad® 
i-ilh  -rof  a  rovt’siailor  pearwk’s  feathi'rs,  or  ivurv 
-liayiiigN.  ■.«•!  in  a  handle  two  a*i*l  king.  Thi'v  are  af- 
«a_vs  carried  lieli.nd  persons  ol’  rank. 


From  Arnotl’k  Physics. 
Divisibility  or  Matter. 

The  following  arc  interesting  particulars 
n  the  art.«  or  in  nature,  helping  the  mind  to 


arts  and  ?cif-B''e-«.  T'hus,  oinong  Miv  ins  pf  tffe  morochord. 


rP  !  IrdruYee*,  on  th.  ir  elephant,  and  belowl’heBe  leaves  are  perfeert,  dr  without  ho! 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


HO  that  one  of  tliein  laid  upon  any  biirface, 
as  in  gilding,  gives  the  H|)|ttarunce  of  solid 
gold. 

Still  thinner  than  this  is  the  coating  of 
gold,  upon  the  silver  wire  of  what  is  called 
gold  luce,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  such 
coating  is  of  only  one  atom  thick. 

I'latinuin  and  silver  can  he  drawn  into 
wire  much  finer  than  human  hair. 

A  gram  of  blue  vitriol,  or  carmine,  will 
tinge  a  gallon  of  w  ater,  so  that  in  every  iliop 
the  color  may  he  perceived. 

A  grain  of  nnisk  will  scent  a  room  for 
twenty  years,  and  will  have  lost  but  little  of 
its  weight. 

The  carrion  crow  smells  its  food  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  many  miles. 

The  thread  of  the  silk-worm  is  so  small, 
that  many  folds  are  twisted  together  to  firm 
our  finest  st  wing-thread ;  hot  that  of  the 
spider  is  smaller  stili,  for  two  drachms  of  it 
by  weight,  would  reach  from  London  to  Ed- 
itUiurgh,  or  400  miles. 

In  the  milt  of  a  coil-fish,  or  in  wafer  in 
which  certain  vegi  fables  have  been  infused, 
the  microscope  discovers  animalcules,  of 
which  many  thoitsands  together  do  noleipial 
in  b  ilk  a  grain  of  sand  :  yet,  these  have  their 
blood  atid  other  subordinate  parts  like  larger 
animals;  and  itideed  nature,  with  a  singular 
jirodigality,  has  supplied  many  of  them  with 
organs  as  complex  as  those  of  the  whale  or 
elephant.  Now  the  body  of  an  animalcide 
consists  of  the  same  substances,  or  ultimate 
atoms,  us  the  body  of  mati  himself,  in  a 
single  jiound  of  matter,  it  thus  appears,  there 
may  be  more  living  creatures  than  of  hiirnan 
beings  on  the  face  of  this  globe.  What  a 
scene  has  the  microscope  laid  o|>en  to  the 
admiration  of  the  philosophic  inipiircr! 

Water,  mercury,  sulphur,  or,  in  general, 
any  substance,  when  snfiicienfly  heated,  ri- 
Besas  invisible  vd|K)r  or  gas  ;  in  other  words, 
is  made  to  assume  the  aei  ifoi  'ii  state.  Great 
heat,  therefore,  would  cause  the  whole  of, 
the  material  universe  to  disappear,  the  most 
solid  bodies  becoming  as  invisible  and  im¬ 
palpable  as  the  air  we  lireathe.  Utter  anni- 
iiilation  would  seem  but  one  stage  beyond 
this. 

The  II  u  m  a  .v  II  a  a*  d  . 

The  human  hand  is  so  admirahle,  from  its 
numerous  mechanical  and  sensitive  capabil¬ 
ities,  that  an  opinion  at  one  time  commonly 
jtre vailed,  that  man’s  superior  reason  de¬ 
pended  on  his  possessing  such  an  instructer 
and  such  a  servant.  Now  although  reason, 
with  hoofs  instead  of  fingers,  could  never 
have  raised  man  much  above  the  brutes,  and 
probably  could  not  have  secured  the  contin¬ 
ued  existence  of  the  species,  still  the  hand 
is  no  more  than  a  fit  instrument  of  the  god¬ 
like  mind  which  directs  it. 

The  K  e  e  . 

The  knee  is  a  hinge  joint  of  complicated 
struemre,  and  it  claims  the  most  attentive 
study  of  the  surgeon.  'J’he  rnhliing  parl> 
are  fiat  and  shallow,  and  therefore  the  joint 
has  little  strength  from  I'orm  ;  hut  it  derives 
security  from  the  tnimerous  and  singularly 
strong  ligiunents  which  surround  it.  'I'he 
ligau.ents  on  the  inside  of  the  knees  rest'in- 
hle,  in  two  circumstances,  tiie  annular  liga¬ 
ments  of  joints,  viz. :  in  having  a  constant 
and  great  strain  to  laair,  anil  yet  in  becom¬ 
ing  stronger  always  as  the  strain  increases. 
'I'he  line  of  the  leg,  e\ I  It  in  the  most  perli.’cl 
shape.-',  hetids  inward.s  a  little  at  the  knee, 
reipiirmg  the  suj)port  of  ligaments;  and  in 
many  persons  it  bends  vmy  mm  h  ;  hut  the 
inclination  does  not  increase  with  iige.  The 
legs  of  many  weakly  in-kneed  ehildeen  he- 
cotnc  straight  by  exercise  alone.  This  in¬ 
clination  at  the  tniddle  joint  of  the  leg,  by 
throwing  a  certain  strain  on  the  ligaments, 
gives  an  increa.se  of  elasticity  to  the  limb,  in 
the  actions  of  jumping,  running,  i!kc. 

In  the  knei*  there  is  ii  singular  provision 
of  loose  cartilages,  which  have  been  called 
friction  cartilages,  from  a  supposed  rel;ition 
in  use  to  friction  wheels;  hut  their  real  ef- 
t’cet  seems  to  be  to  accommodate  in  the  dif- 
lerenl  po>itions  of  the  joint,  the  snri'aces  of 
the  nilihing  bone.s  to  each  other.. 

Under  the  head  of  Pnennutfics,  we  shall 
find  that  the  boties  forming  the  knee  arc*  held 
together,  independently  of  the  ligaments,  by 
a  constant  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  sixty  pounds. 

The  great  muscles  on  the  t’orepart  <d’  the 
thigh  are  contracted  itito  u  tendon  a  little 
almve  the  knee,  and  have  to  pass  over  and 
in  front  of  the  knee  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
leg,  where  their  attachment  is.  The  tendon, 
in  passing  over  the  joint,  becomes  bony,  and 
forms  the  patella  or  knee-pan,  often  called 
the  pulley  of  the  knee.  This  peenliarity 
enable*  tl»e  muscles  to  act  more  advanta¬ 
geously,  by  increasing  the  distunee  of  the 
rope  from  the  cetitre  of  motion.  The  |)a- 
fella  is  moreover  a  sort  of  shield  or  protee- 
ikin  to  the  forepart  of  thin  important  joint. 


The  leg  below  the  knee,  like  the  fore¬ 
arm,  has  two  bones.  'I’liey  otier  spacious 
surface  of  origin  Ibr  the  numerous  muscles 
recjuired  tor  tlie  leet,  atid  they  form  a  cotu- 
|>uimd  (iillar  of  greater  strength  than  the 
.same  (piaiitity  of  hone  as  one  slialt  would 
have  had.  T’lie  individual  hones  iiKso  are 
angular  instead  of  round,  hence  deriving 
greater  power  to  resist  blows,  A:c. 

from  Ure’»  Cliemical  Uiclionary. 

Liquorice. 

Lx  treating  the  root  of  the  Glycirrhiza 
glabra  with  water,  a  solution  is  formed, 
vvhieli,  properly  evaporated,  produces  the 
sweet-tasteil  suh.-itance  usually  called  extract 
or  juice  of  liquorice.  From  M.  Kohiquet’s 
experiments  if  ajqjears  that  this  root  is  eom- 
po.sed  of  .starchy  fecula,  vegetable  albumen, 
a  saccharine  matter  ajiproaching  to  the  res¬ 
ins,  phosphoric  and  malic  acids  combined 
with  magnesia,  a  brown,  resinous,  thick,  and 
acrid  oil.  a  chrystalline  mutter  having  a  sa¬ 
line  a.<pect,  and  tinally  a  ligtieous  tissue. — 
Of  those  substances,  we  shall  here  eonsider 
only  that  w  hich  has  a  saccharine  taste,  and 
that  .susceptilile  of  chrystallization. 

The  sweetish  siihstatice  is  ntichrystalli- 
zahlc  ;  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  and  a  taste 
like  that  of  liipiorice.  '  Gold  water  hardly 
di.ssolves  it,  hut  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  cold 
or  hot.  This  substance  may  be  procured, 
by  Imiling  water  on  liquorice  root  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  filtering  the  solution, 
and  adding  to  it,  after  it  is  perfectly  cool,  a 
little  flistilled  vinegar.  The  resulting  gela¬ 
tinous  magma  being  washed  and  dried,  to  he 
digesteil  ill  alcohol,  which  takes  up  only  the 
sugary  substance. 

The  chrystallizahle  matter  is  obtained  by 
pouring  into  the  supernatant  liquid  of  the 
above  magma,  solution  of  acetate  of  letid  till 
it  he  deprived  of  color;  then  filtering  the 
liquid,  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogi  n 
gas  through  it,  filtering  afresh,  and  concen¬ 
trating  by  evaporation:  this  passes  through, 
and  then  leaves  it  uiidisturhed.  Very  reg¬ 
ular  chrystals  form  in  it,  which  at  first  are 
dirty,  but  may  he  purified  by  a  second  chry- 
stallization,  when  they  become  traiispuretit 
reetangiilarocKdiedrons.  They  have  hardly 
any  taste  ;  on  hiirning  coals  they  intumesce, 
ditiiisiiig  an  ummoiiiacHl  odour  ;  triturated 
with  potash,  they  evolve  ammonia  after 
.some  time  ;  they  are  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  atiording  a  solution  which  is  not 
atfected  by  any  ordititiry  test. 

From  .Mitcliell’j  Eiicyclopeilia. 

Natural  History. 

7’hf.  object  of  this  branch  of  science  may 
he  divided  into  two  heads;  the  first  teaches 
us  the  characteristics,  or  distinctive  marks 
of  each  individual  oliject,  whether  animal, 
vegelahle,  or  mineral ;  the  second  makes  us 
aripiuinted  with  all  its  peeiiliiiritie.s,  us  to  its 
habits,  its  qiialitiev,  ami  its  uses.  To  assist 
ill  attaining  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
some  system  of  classification,  in  vviiich  indi¬ 
viduals  that  agree  in  particular  points  may 
he  arranged  together,  in  this  work  we 
have  ailopted  the  Liniia'un  system,  as  the 
most  simple  and  perfect  that  has  been  ((re¬ 
sented  to  the  iHihlic.  ,\  knowledge  of  the 
second  head  is  only  gained  by  a  (lutieiit  in¬ 
vestigation  of  each  particular  object.  The 
study  of  natural  hi.-tory  consists  m  the  col¬ 
lection,  iirraiigement,  and  exhihition  of  the 
various  iiroductioiis  of  the  earth.  These 
are  diviiled  into  the  three  grand  kingdoms 
of  ii.itiire,  the  hoimdaries  of  which  meet  to- 
;'ether  in  the  zoii|ihytes.  .Minerals  iiihahit 
the  interior  (larts  of  the  earth  in  rude  and 
sliajieless  masses.  They  are  bodies  concrete 
without  life  and  sensation.  V’egetahle.s 
clothe  the  surface  with  verdure,  imbibe 
nourishment  through  hihuloiis  roots,  hreuthe 
by  leaves,  ;md  eoiitinue  their  kind  by  the 
dis|)ersion  of  sei'd  within  (irescribed  limits, 
riiey  are  organized  hodie.s,  and  have  life 
hut  not  sensation,  .\nimals  adorn  the  exte¬ 
rior  (larts  of  the  earth,  res|)ire  and  generate 
eggs;  are  im|ielled  to  action  by  hunger,  af¬ 
fections  and  (lain:  and  by  preying  on  other 
animals  and  vegetables,  restrain  within  (iro()- 
er  hounds  and  (iro()oitions  the  numbers  of 
both.  'I'hey  have  organized  bodies,  and 
have  life,  sensation,  and  t.he  (lower  of  loco¬ 
motion.  Man,  the  governor  and  subjugator 
of  all  other  beings,  is,  by  his  vvi.sdom  alone, 
ihle  to  form  ju.st  cuiiehisions  from  such 
things  as  (iresent  them.selves  to  his  senses, 
which  consist  of  natural  bodies.  Hence  the 
first  ste|)  of  wisdom  is  to  know  these  hodie.s, 
and  »o  he  able,  by  marks imjirinted  on  them 
by  the  God  of  nature,  to  di.stingiiish  them 
from  each  other,  and  to  affix  to  every  object 
its  (iro(ier  name.  'I'he  Limia'nn  .system  is 
diviiled  into  five  branches,  each  siihordiriate 
to  the  other;  these  are,  clas-s,  order,  germ.s, 
s[ieeies,  and  variety,  w  ith  their  names  ami 
characters.  In  this  arrangement,  the  class- 


i-s  and  orders  are  arbitrary,  the  genera  and 
species  are  natural.  Of  the  three'grund  di- 
visons  above  referred  to,  the  anitiiui  king¬ 
dom  ranks  highest  in  comparative,  estima¬ 
tion;  next  the  vegetable,  and  last  the  min¬ 
eral  kiiigilom. 

Animals  enjoy  sensation  by  means  of  a 
living  organization,  animated  by  a  meddul- 
lary  suhstaiice:  perce|>tion  by  nerves;  and 
motion  by  the  exertion  of  the  will.  They 
lijive  iiiemliers  for  the  different  purposes  of 
life  ;  organs  for  their  different  senses  ;  and 
faculties  or  powers  for  the  application  of 
their  different  perce()tioiis.  They  all  origi¬ 
nate  from  an  egg.  I'heir  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  structure,  habits,  instincts,  and  various 
relations  to  each  other,  will  be  found,  under 
tbe  difiereiit  genera. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  tbe 
arrangement  pursued  by  Linnieus  in  bis  di¬ 
vision  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Class  1.  Mammalia. 
order. 


of  this  engine  may  be  formed  by  the  illustra^ 
tion  here  presented  in  tbe  drawing,  though 
to  iinderstanil  it  fully,  if  working  model  is 
far  preferable. 


Primates 

Pecora 

Bruta 

Bellute 

Ferte 

Glires 

Cete 

Class  2.  JJves. 

ORDER. 

Acci(ietre8 

Gralisc 

Piesp 

Gallinae 

Anseres 

Passe  res 

Class  3.  Amphibia, 

ORDER. 

Reptilia 

Ser[>entes 
Class  4.  Pisces, 

ORDER. 

A(iode8 

Abdominales 

Jugularcs 

Brancbeo.stPgi 

'Pboracici 

Condro()terygii 
Class .').  Insecta. 

ORDER. 

('oleo(itera 

Ilymenoptera 

IIemy((tera 

Di(itera 

Le((ido()tera 

Neuro(itera 

1  A()teru 

Class  (3.  Vermes. 

ORDER. 

Intcsiinn 

Zoo(>hvta 

Mollusca 

'Petascea 

Infusoria 

A  P  P  .4  R  A  T  U  S . 


The  vnrioHS  articles  of  }iri(inrntus  made 
by  Timothy  ('laxton,  now  of  Boston,  for¬ 
merly  of  London,  are  among  the  most  use¬ 
ful  instruments  for  illustrating  the  (HJietical 
sciences,  which  have  been  made  either  in 
Euro((e  or  .America.  By  an  air  ((iiiiqi,  in  a 
great  measure  original  with  him,  which  is 
aflbrded,  with  all  its  a()()Pndages,  for  thirty- 
seven  dollars,  more  and  better  ex(ieiiments 
can  he  [x  rforim'd  than  by  some  which  have 
been  brought  from  L(  ndon  at  an  ex()enseol 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  I’liis  instru¬ 
ment,  with  all  its  a(i(iiirtenances,  is  so  com- 
(lact,  and  the  exqierimetits  (lerformed  with 
so  much  ease,  as  to  fit  it  in  a  ((articular 
manner  for  schools,  lyeeiirns,  and  smaller 
social  circles.  It  would  he  an  excellent 
((iece  of  liirnitiire  in  every  family.  .And  in 
most  families,  tnoney,  to  ti  greater  amomit 
than  the  ex()ense  of  this  iisi-fiiland  amusing 
instrument,  is  px()ended  every  year  for  less 
iin(M(rtant  articles,  whether  instruction  or 
eiiterfainmeiit  is  considered. 

Besides  air  ((mn[)S,  .Mr.  C.  furnishes  mod¬ 
els  of  water  ((um[(s,  which  make  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  nsefni  instruments  perfectly 
plain  to  the  most  nninstructed  mind. 


'Phis  rnt  represents  two  kinds  of  pnm()s, 
one  acting  by  utmos(.heric  ((ressiire,  the 
weight  of  the  air  on  the  water  without  rais¬ 
ing  it  into  the  ()um((as  that  within  is  drawn 
off  by  the  piston.  'I'he  other  is  called  the 
forcing  (lump,  and  by  the  chamber  of  air 
ftirnislied  hy  the  Husk  attached  to  it,  the 
(irinci()le  of  the  fire  engine  is  illustrated. 

Models  of  steam  engines  are  also  made 
by  Mr.  Claxton,  to  illustrate  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner  this  wonder-working  instru¬ 
ment,  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
world.  An  imperfect  idea  of  the  princi{)les 


All  the  ap()aratus  made  by  Mr.  Claxton 
can  he  de()ended  iqion  as  answering  well 
the  piir((use  for  which  it  was  designed.  F’or 
no  man  in  this  country  is  (irohably  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  princi(iles  of  science,  which 
these  instruments  are  intended  to  illustrate, 
than  this  truly  scientific  and  (iractical  me¬ 
chanic.  And  it  may  he  added  that  his  lib¬ 
erality  and  (latriotism  is  equal  to  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ingenuity. 

GEOLOG  Y. 


A  gentleman  of  this  city  showed  us,  a  few 
days  since,  a  table  which  he  had  just  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Italy,  coiiquised  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  different  kinds  of  stone.  Besides 
niarhle,  of  which  most  of  them  were  com- 
(losed,  there  were  several  s(H-cimens  of  por- 
(ihyry  and  amygdoid.  The  w  hole  was  beau¬ 
tifully  ((olished,  and  laid  into  squares  and 
oblongs  hy  Irish  marble,  which  is  a  jet  black, 
se(iarating  the  other  kinds. 

All  the  varieties  of  marble,  which  are 
prohahly  not  much  less  than  two  hundred, 
are  lime,  and  conqiosed  of  the  same  ingre¬ 
dients  as  chalk,  and  of  those  rocks  which 
are  conmiuiily  known  hy  the  natne  of  lime¬ 
stone. 

All  the  varieties  of  limestone  as  it  is  found 
in  nature  under  that  name,  are  in  chemical 
language  the  carbonate  of  lime,  being  com- 
(lo.seil  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  'I'lie  car- 
Ixinic  acid  is  com()08ed  of  carbon,  a  com- 
hustihle  substance,  and  oxigeri,  the  common 
sn()((orter  of  combustion,  both  simple  ele¬ 
ments 

Lime,  when  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid, 
is  composed  of  silicum,  a  peculiar  metal, 
and  o.xigen  ;  and  is  of  course  an  oxid  of  sil¬ 
icum.  Limestone,  then,  under  all  its  vari¬ 
ations  ns  it  is  found  in  nature,  whether  in 
the  finest  niarhies,  the  coiiimon  lime-rock, 
in  chalk,  or  any  other  form,  is  conqiosed  of 
silicum,  carbon,  and  oxigen  ;  the  last  exist¬ 
ing  in  tvvo  combinations,  being  combined 
both  with  the  metal  and  that  comhiistihle, 
carhoii,  which  constitutes  a  great  (lart  of  tlie 
vegetable  kingdom. 

'Pile  immense  variety  of  forms  and  np- 
((earances  ((resented  hy  the  curhonute  of 
lime,  must  (irevenr  even  the  mention  of  all 
the  names  hy  which  they  are  known. 

Geologists  have  commonly  made  three 
general  divisions  of  limestone,  fuunded  on 
its  age,  or  the  relative  ((eriods  in  which  it 
was  formed,  which  are  culled  (irimitive,  tran¬ 
sitive,  and  secondary.  'Phe  first  division 
conqirehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mar¬ 
bles,  most  of  which  are  of  a  giaiiular  tex¬ 
ture,  being  c(im()o.sed  of  grains  from  the  size 
of  fine  sand  to  that  of  large  pens.  Lime, 
like  granite,  (iresents  the  coarsest  grains  in 
the  oldest  s((ecinicns.  Some  de()osits  of 
limestone  were  evidently  formed  before  the 
adjoining  beds  of  gneiss.  In  such  instances, 
the  lime  is  coarse,  the  grains  being  of  the 
largest  size.  Such  is  a  deposit  in  Bolton, 
.Ma.s.s.  which  extends  into  Boxboro,  the  ad¬ 
joining  town.  A  portion  of  this  range  is 
overlaid  by  gneiss,  which  circumstance, 
with  some  others,  leads  to  the  lielief  that 
the  lime  is  the  oldest. 

Nearly  all  tbe  limestone  found  in  New 
England  belongs  to  tbe  oldest  division.  Of 
this,  the  longest  and  largest  range  is  by  the 
borders,  or  in  the  direction  of  tbe  Housa- 
tonic  river.  This  range  commences  at  Mel- 
ford,  Ct.  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  extends,  with  some  intcr- 
nqdions,  to  tbe  northern  (lart  of  Vermont, 
and  probably  into  Canada. 

In  Smiibfield,  R.  I.  purely  white  lime, 
and  of  an  excellent  quality  for  burning,  is 
ill  several  beds  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  from  which  it  is  taken  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  after  being  burned,  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket,  |)rinci((ully  by  the  way  of  Providence, 
and  is  hence  known  by  the  name  of  Provi¬ 
dence  lime. 

In  Stoneham,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  a  bed  of  fine  white  limestone,  very 
nearly  resembling  the  Italian  statuary  mar¬ 
ble.  In  Thomaston,  Me.  lime,  used  both  for 
marble  and  burning,  is  found  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Other  beds  have  been  found  in  Maine, 
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AILTLOROLOG  Y. 

WEATHERiaSAVAN.fAH. 

U’c  are  glad  again  lu  present  tl)e  example  of  the  Savannah  Female  Seminary,  aa 
worlliy  tlie  ulieiKiun  huili  vt  teachers  and  pupils  ihrougliont  the  country.  The  meteo* 
rologicul  table,  tfoni  the  very  liest  source  in  Savaiiitah,  may  give  some  hints  which  will 
lie  useful  to  other  stMinnaries  in  keeping  similar  tallies.  VVe  are  glail  to  be  able  tn  saT 
that  several  seinmaries  have  already  otiereii  to  co-operate  on  the  subject  of  meteorolo¬ 
gy  and  of  natural  hisiory  ;  m  the  one  by  keeping  tables,  and  in  the  other  by  collecting 
and  exchanging  specitm  ns. 

VVe  shall  esteem  It  a  great  favor  to  make  the  Lyceum  the  medium  of  any  cutnmtini- 
cation  on  a  subject  so  great  and  so  interest  mg  as  the  co-operating  of  Americau  achuola 
lu  advance  the  objects  of  Ainericaii  education. 


METtOROLOGICAL  DIARY  FOR  THE  .MON  J  II  OF  SEPTE.MBER. 
Observations  taken  at  8  A.  .M.  :  2  and  ti  F.  .M. 


Ua^s. 

.Average. 

Tlierniouieier. 

Wind. 

j  Weather,  Jtc. 

84 

80 

|87 

86 

S.  W.  S.  ft.  w. 

Broken  Clouds. 

2 

82 

80 

83 

82 

S.  ft.  K. 

Broken  Clouds.  Distant  Thunder. 

3 

83 

80 

86 

84 

N.  £.  S.  K.  £. 

Clear.  Distant  Thunder. 

4 

85 

78 

88 

87 

s.  w.  “  “ 

Clear.  Distant  Thunder. 

6 

86 

79 

88 

90 

S.  w.  ft.  K.  “ 

Clear.  Distant  Thunder. 

6 

85 

79 

87 

88 

S.  W.  ft.  £.  “ 

Clear.  Distaul  Tbuuder.  A  little  rain. 

7 

83 

78 

86 

«6 

S.  \V.  ft.  E. 

Clear.  Ram  lu  the  night. 

8 

84 

80 

87 

86 

S.  W.  ft.  E. 

( 'Inudv.  Thunder  aud  rain  at  night. 

9 

82 

80 

84 

83 

N.  E.  ft.  E.  *• 

Cloudy'  all  day. 

10 

85 

80 

88 

87 

5.  E.  “ 

Cloudy.  Thunder  and  rain  in  the  night. 

11 

84 

82 

86 

85 

S.  W.  ft.  ft.  £. 

Cloudy.  Thunder  aud  ram  in  the  iiigbL 

12 

82 

80 

83 

83 

s.  w.  “  " 

Cloudv.  Thunder  aud  ram  in  the  night. 

13 

75 

72 

78 

75 

S,  **  jf.  E. 

Clear  and  cool. 

14 

72 

66 

76 

74 

N.  N..E.  “ 

Clear.  Very  cool  for  the  season. 

15 

74 

66 

84 

76 

>.  E.  “  “ 

Clear  and  cuol. 

16 

75 

68 

80 

76 

N.  E.  “ 

Broken  Clouds.  Cool. 

17 

81 

74 

84 

84 

N.  E.  **  E. 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

18 

82 

75 

85 

85 

W,  “ 

Clear.  .A  heavy  .shower  at  nigbL 

19 

75 

74 

82 

81 

s.  w.  **  ** 

Broken  Clouds.  Pleas<uit.  . 

20 

79 

73 

83 

82 

\v.  s.  z.  “ 

C'ear  aud  pleasant. 

21 

81 

74 

84 

85 

N.  E  “  E. 

(Jlear  and  mild. 

22 

79 

76 

81 

80 

W.  “  “ 

Clear.  Some  rain. 

23 

78 

76 

80 

78 

N.  E.  **  “ 

Cloudv  all  dav. 

24 

75 

75 

76 

74 

N.  W.  N.  E.  “ 

Cloudv.  Ram  at  5  o'clock. 

25 

75 

70 

78 

77 

N.  W.  N.  aN.  E. 

Broken  Clouds.  Thunder  and  rain  at  lughL 

26 

75 

70 

78 

77 

N.  E  “ 

Broken  Clouds.  Clear  after  noon. 

27 

80 

74 

80 

86 

•«.  W.  “3  E. 

Broken  Clouds. 

28 

76  1 

74 

771 

77 

N.  W.  N.  \V. 

Cloudv.  Raiu  at  night. 

29 

75 

71 

77 

76 

W.  “  S.  E. 

Clear  all  dav. 

.10 

78 

76 

!?0 

78 

W.  “  “ 

Clear  Tliondcr  and  rain  at  5  o’clock. 

RE.MARKS  FOR  riEPTE.MBER,  liWg. 

1.  These  Observations  have  l>ecn  taken  three  limes  a  viz  :  at  8  A  M  ;  2  and  6  P  .VI 

2.  The  mean  ol  the  tliermoineu  r  lor  the  mouth  77",  a"  voider  iliaa  the  last  mouth.  Max.  86®  on  ibcfilh. 
Min.  72°  on  the  I  tih 

3.  Ther  Ex.  at  8  o’clock,  A.  M.  .Max.  82°  on  the  llih.  Mni.  66°  on  the  1-lih  and  15ih.  Mean  75°. 

4.  'I  her.  F'x.  at  2  o’clock,  P.  .M.  Max.  88° on  ilie-hh.Sih  and  lOih.  Min.  76°  on  the  14th  and  21th.  .Mean.  82°. 

5  Ther.  Ex.  at  6  o'clock,  P.  .'M.  .Max.  90°  on  tlicoili.  Mm.  748  on  the  14ib  and  24ih.  Mean  85°. 

6.  There  have  been  8  rains,  attended  with  thunder,  on  the  6ih.  7th,  8tli,  11th.  12ih,  22il,  27th,  and  30th  ; 
and  4  Hays  showery,  on  the  lOih,  IBih.  24lb,  and  25ih.  Frequent  delant  thunder  at  night. 

7.  Winds.  S.  W.'and  S.  9  da\s— S.  E.  and  S.  6  days — N.  E.  and  E.  9  davs— N.  W,  and  N.6  daya.  The 
weather  has  l>ecn  clear  13  days — Broken  clouds  and  showery  17  days. 

8.  The  Ibllowiiig  piimary  planets  were  visible  during  the  moiuh,  VIZ.  Alercury  was  in  his  inferior  con- 
Iiinction  on  the  8lh,  slal  oiiary  on  the  17ih,  and  at  his  greatest  western  elongaiioii  (17°  52)  ou  the  24ih.— 
Mars  a|)peare<l  in  conjunction  on  the  24ih.  Pallas  was  in  opptisiiioii  on  the  17lh.  Ceres  was  stationary* 
on  the  14ih.  Jupiter  appeared  in  opjiosilion  on  the  1.6t  i  ;  it  could  not  be  observ'ied.  being  rendered  in¬ 
visible  by  the  superior  light  of  the  sun. — Saturn  was  in  cciijunctiou  on  the  llih;  it  being  cloudy,  was  not 
s€!en. 

9.  We  have  had  tw  o  observations  of  Biela’s  comet,  during  this  month— were  able  to  make  no  discorer- 

ies _ the  tail  is  barely  perceptible.  In  Oelober  it  will  tie  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  observation.  On 

the  2H  it  rose  about  "ten  o’clork,  P.  M — right  ascension  95°,  north  declination  35°  26",  distant  from  the 
earth  66  millions  of  mdcs.  On  the  13lh  it  w  ill  rise  about  10  o’clock  P.  .M.  right  ascension  109°,  north  decli¬ 
nation  30°  54",  distant  from  the  earth  57  millions  of  miles.  On  the  23d  it  will  nse  about  10  o'clock,  P.M. 

_ r  ghl  ascension  111°,  north  declination  26"  51  "distant  Irom  the  earth,  her  nearest  approach,  about  61 

millions  of  miles.  The  comet’s  situation,  when  it  rises,  varies  a  little  every  day.  It  will  be  most  bnUiui 
about  the  middle  of  November. 

10.  The  health  of  the  city  is  nnnsually  good.  As  we  have  now  past  the  sickly  season,  tve  may  reganl 
ourselves  free  from  any  prevailing  epidemic  this  season— .we  tfie  choUra. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  H.  WILLIAMS. 


Co-ofERATio.v  OF  Schools. 


though  they  are  less  known  tlmn  the  tlepua- 
its  already  mentioned. 

Besidea  these  ranges  and  beds  of  primi¬ 
tive  liinestotie,  there  is  found  in  the  western 
part  of  New  Engian*'  and  the  eastern  part 
of  New  Ytirk,  a  range  of  transition  lime. — 
This  is  more  compact,  and  less  granular 
than  the  primitive  rock.  In  Miildlebnry,  Vt. 
the  transition  and  secomlary  nu-ks  alternate, 
as  they  do  at  other  places  in  the  safiie  range. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  in  the 
United  States  comes  with  the  division  of  the 
secondary  rocks. 

Secondary  limestone  is  the  most  common 
through  the  Great  Valley  of  the  West. — 
Anil  excefit  sandstone,  it  is  almost  the  only 
rock  in  several  of  the  western  states. 

Organic  retiiains,  or  the  impressions  of 
animals  or  vegetables,  are  more  common  in 
secondary  limestone  than  in  any  other  mck. 
In  some  instances,  ledges,  and  even  moun¬ 
tains  of  limestone,  appear  to  he  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  relics  of  animals,  gen¬ 
erally  some  kind,  or  several  kinds  of  shell 
fish.  Such  specimens  are  called  shell  lime, 
or  if  it  is  cajm  .le  of  receiving  a  polish,  a> 
some  of  it  is,  it  is  called  shell  marhle. 

On  some  future  occasion,  wh  shall  explain 
the  interesting  |)rocess  of  putrefaction,  or 
the  forming  of  stone  from  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  snhstunces. 


From  the  Percy  Anecdoles. 

Marriage. 

‘  What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  ! 

The  violet’s  bc<t ’s  not  sweeter.  Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqneting-lionse  built  in  a  garden. 

On  which  the  spring's  chaste  tiowers  lake  delight 
To  cast  their  odors.'  Miidleton. 

Ma  RRiAGE  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  is  known  to  both  civilizetl  and 
savagi!  stiiles.  Aft<'rtlic  commonwealths  «tf 
Greece  were  estahlislied,  marriage  vvtis 
much  eticonragftd  by  the  law.s,  and  the  ab¬ 
staining  from  it  was  disconntentinced,  and 
in  many  pltiees  (iimislied.  The  Laeedemo- 
nians  were  vt'ry  remarkable  tor  their  sever¬ 
ity  towards  those  who  deferred  mairiat'e 
la*yond  a  limited  time,  as  well  as  thost*  who 
wholly  abstained  from  it.  'I'he  Athenians 
had  an  express  law  that  all  commanders,  or¬ 
ators,  and  persons  entrusted  with  any  jnih- 
lic  affairs,  sliotild  he  ni  irried  tni?n. 

I'lie  ritiK^  of  marriage  varied  in  different 
places  ;  the  Sparttins  were  not  permitted  to 
marry,  till  they  Jirnvtul  at  their  foil  sfrcngtli  ; 
the  ntason  assigned  for  wliieh  enstoin,  by 
Lvcnrgtis,  was,  that  the  jspartan  children 
ni  glit  lie  strong  and  vi'joro.is;  and  the 
Athenian  l.iws  tire  saiil  to  have  once  order¬ 
ed,  that  m  m  should  not  marry  till  they  were 
thirty-five  yetir.s  oftig*-. 

.Most  of  the  (Jrecinn  States,  espeei.ally 
.such  ns  riitide  any  tiirnre,  rer|tiired  that  the 
citi/.ims  should  match  with  none  hut  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  eliililren  were  not  allowed  tf) 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  [nirents. 
The  tisintl  ceremony  in  [iromising  tideliiv, 
was  kis.sirig  each  other,  or  giving  their  right 
Iiainls,  which  was  a  general  form  ofratilying 
nil  agreement.s. 

So  important  wtis  tite  marriage  .state  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  Koman.s,  both  in  a  moral 
and  a  political  view,  that  they  not  only  re 
wtirded  those  who  mtirried,  hut  decreed 
penalties  against  men  who  remained  in  a 
state  of  celibacy.  Fines  were  first  levied 
on  unmarried  men  aliont  the  year  of  Rome 
JfiO ;  and  when  pectmiury  forfeitures  failed 
to  insure  their  obedience  to  these  connubial 
cflicts,  tlieir  coiitiimacioiis  tieglect  of  the 
fttir  sex  was  ftiiiiished  Ity  tiegradaiion  from 
their  tribe.  Celibacy  continued,  however, 
to  gain  ground  in  Rome;  and  to  eoiiiiteract 
its  effects,  we  find,  that  in  the  year  518  from 
the  foiintlation  of  the  city,  the  censors  had 
recourse  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
obliging  all  the  young  utimarried  men  to 
pledge  themselves  on  oath  to  marry  withiti 
a  certain  time. 

Augustus  followed  the  example  of  Caesar 
.and  augmented  the  |iennlties  on  bachelors, 
while  he  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who 
had  a  numerous  offsjiring  born  in  wedlock. 
Marriage  also  gave  numerous  advantages  to 
fathers  of  families;  they  obtained  the  pref¬ 
erence  in  all  public  emfiloymcnts ;  and  if 
they  had  not  obtained  the  age  required  by 
law,  so  many  ye.nrs  of  that  period  were  dis¬ 
pensed  with  ns  they  had  children.  Distin¬ 
guished  phices  were  assigned  to  married 
men  in  the  fttiblic  theatres ;  they  had  pre¬ 
cedence  of  their  untnarried  colleagues,  and 
they  were  exonerated  from  the  discharge 
of  several  burdensome  |)uhlic  offices.  Such 
were  the  immunities  granted  to  married 
men  among  the  Romans  until  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  modified 
them  in  several  points,  and  abolished  the 
penalties  imposed  on  celibacy. 

Among  all  the  savage  nations,  whether  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  wife  is  com¬ 
monly  bought  by  the  husband  from  the  fa¬ 
ther,  or  those  other  relations  who  have  an 


authority  over  her;  and  the  concitistoii  of 
a  Itargiiiii  tor  this  purpose,  together  with 
the  puyineiil  of  tlie  price,  has  tbereliire  tiecn 
the  usual  furin  of  solemnity  in  the  celebru- 
(ion  of  their  marriages. 

Notwitlistuniling  the  sacredness  of  the  in- 
.stitiiliun,  the  Eiigli>h  law  con.-iiltrs  mar¬ 
riage  ill  no  other  light  titan  as  a  civil  con¬ 
tract,  it.s  sainttity  being  leli  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law,  to  which  it  belongs  to  |innisli  or 
annul  unlawful  marriages.  Fu|>e  Innocent 
ill.  is  .<aid  to  have  been  the  fir.-l  to  ortiuin 
the  celebration  of  marriage  in  ibe  cbiircb, 
lad'ore  which  it  was  a  totally  civil  contract. 
In  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  all  marriage.s  were  performed  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace;  and  all  these  marria¬ 
ges  were  afterwards  tieclared  valid  by  an 
act  of  the  12ih  uf  Charles  the  Second. 

Singular  Alternative 

It  was  fitrmerly  a  law  in  Germany,  that 
ii  female,  condeiiined  to  a  capital  imni.xli- 
inent,  would  be  saved  if  any  man  would 
marry  Iter.  A  young  girl  at  V'iennu  was  on 
the  point  of  being  executed,  when  her 
yonfli  and  beauty  made  a  great  im|ire.>isioii 
upon  the  heart  of  one  ol' the  spectators,  who 
was  a  Neapolitan,  a  niiddle-agetl  man,  but 
excessively  ugly.  Struck  with  her  cbarm.<, 
he  determined  to  save  her,  and  running  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  |»lace  of  execution,  decl.tr- 
ed  bis  intention  to  marry  the  girl,  and  de¬ 
manded  her  pardon,  accord  ng  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  rite  country.  The  |iiirdon  was  grant¬ 
ed,  on  condition  that  the  girl  whs  not  averse 
to  the  mtitcli.  The  Neapolitan  then  gallant¬ 
ly  told  the  female  that  be  was  a  gentleman 
of  some  |)rop<;rty,  and  that  be  wished  that 
lie  was  a  king,  that  be  might  offer  Iter  a 
stronger  |>rool‘  of  liis  attachment.  ‘.Alas! 
sir,’  re|»lie«l  the  girl,  ‘  I  am  fully  sensible  of 
ytnir  atfectioii  and  generosity,  bin  I  am  not 
mistress  over  in\  own  heart,  and  I  catinot 
belie  my  sentiments.  Unfortimately  tliey 
control  my  fiite ;  and  I  prefer  the  death 
with  which  1  aiii  tbreatetied,  to  marrying 
such  an  ugly  Icilow  as  you  are!’  The  Ne¬ 
apolitan  rctircil  in  confusion,  atid  the  wo¬ 
man  directed  tlie  execniiontr  to  do  his  of- 
fic<;.’ 


Caoutchouc. 

Tuts  siiI)stance,sometimes  termed,  tlioiigb 
improptu’ly,  elastic  gum,  and  vidgarly,  I'rom 
its  common  application  to  nil)  out  pencil- 
marks  on  paper,  Indian  rubber,  is  olilainetl 
from  the  milky  juice  of  tliff’erenf  filunts  in 
hot  cfiimtries.  The  (irinciiml  of  these  are 
the  .l.itroplia  elastica,  and  I’rceola  elastica. 
To  give  this  siibstniice  any  particular  form, 
t'le  juice  is  applied  in  successive  coatitigs 
on  a  monlil  ofcltiy, and  dried  by  the  fire  or 
in  the  sun  ;  and  when  of  a  sufficient  tbick- 
ncs.s,  the  tiioiild  is  ciiislied,  and  the  jtieces 
are  shaken  out.  The  most  remarkable 
property  of  this  substance  is  its  elasticity  ; 
■vhen  wnrtned,  as  by  immersion  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  slips  of  it  may  be  drawn  out  to  seven  or 
eight  times  their  original  length,  and  will 
return  to  their  former  dimetisions  nearly. 
Cold  renders  it  stiff  and  rigid,  but  warmth 
restores  its  original  elasticity.  Exposed  to 
the  fire,  it  softens,  swells  lift,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  fltime.  Oil  of  tiirprntiiie  soft¬ 
ens  it,  and  forms  a  pasty  mass,  that  may  be 
sprciid  as  a  varnish,  lint  is  very  long  in  dry¬ 
ing.  .4  solniion  of  eaontcbouc  in  five  times 
its  weight  of  oil  of  inrpentitie,  and  this  so- 
lutitin  di.ssolved  in  eight  times  its  weight  of 
•frying  linseetl  oil,  by  boiling,  is  said  to  form 
the  varnish  of  air-balloons. 


Gelatin. 

This  is  an  anima!  substance  soluble  in 
water,  caftahle  of  a.ssnming  a  w’ell  known  j 
elastic  or  tremnlons  consistence,  by  cooling, 
when  the  water  is  not  too  abiinilant,  and 
liquefiable  agtiin  by  increasing  its  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  last  ftrofterty  distinguishes  it 
from  albiimeri,  wbicli  becomes  consistent 
fiy  beat.  It  is  ftrecipitated  in  an  in.soinble 
form  by  tanning ;  and  it  is  this  action  of  tan¬ 
ning  on  gelatin  that  is  the  foundation  of  the 
art  of  tanning  leather. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  M.  Gay 
Lnssac  and  Thenard,  gelatin  is  composed 
of 


Carbon 

47.881 

Oxigen  . 

.  27.‘207 

Hydrogen 

7.914 

Nitrogen 

16998 

100.000 

Sugar  is  composed  of  oxigen  50.63,  car¬ 
bon  42.47,  hy  drogen  6.90. 

Starch  consists  of  oxigen  49.5,  carbon 
43.5,  hydrogen  7. 

Alcohol,  of  carbon  52.37,  oxigen  34.6J, 
hydrogen  13.31. 


Savannah  Female  Seminary. 


School  Acest  Society. 

Mr.  L.  F  Clark,  an  experienced  and  skilful  teach- j 
er,  who  designs  spending  a  year  in  travelling  in  Ver- ; 
mont,  will  devote  a  portion  cf  his  attention  to  the  ob-^ 
jecls  of  the  Schro)  .Agent  Society.  The  friends  of, 
schools  in  that  State,  are  respectfully  invited  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Mr.  C.  in  the  great  and  common  cause 
of  education. 

Mr.  Jewett,  Mr.  Hall,  and  several  other  agents  of 
the  soriety,  have  already  done  much  in  awakening 
and  enlightening  public  sentiment  to  its  special  ob¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  to  the  general  Interests  of  education. 
The  efforts  already  made  by  the  so<-iely  fully  prove 
that  by  pursuing  its  objects  vigorously  and  steadily, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Lyceums  which  are  or  may  be  form¬ 
ed,  a  complete  intellectual  and  moral  revolution  may 
be  effected  in  our  country. 

The  several  agents  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
will  make  it  one  object  to  become  acquainted  with 
teachers  and  others  who  may  be  disposed  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  engage  in  some  way  under  its  patronage.  It 
has  frequently  been  proposed  to  have  a  meeting  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  spring,  of  those  who  may  be  dispo^ed  toj 
unite  in  a'  w  estern  enterprise,  and  prepare  to  engage 
in  such  a  wa)’  as  to  strengthen  each  other’s  bands, 
and  to  secure  the  patronage,  not  only  of  the  society 
an(|  o'  the  friends  of  education  here,  but  of  those  in 
the  states  and  districts  they  may  visit. 

To  secure  the  objects  of  the  society  cniircl3',  it  is 
important,  if  not  essential,  that  Coun'y  Lyceums,  or 
oiber^issocialious,  f)e  organized,  to  co-opcraie  wfih 
the  agents  in  the  several  places  they  may  visit.  By 
such  co-operation,  it  is  evident  that  the  blessings  of 
education  may  be  extended,  in  a  partial  degree,  at 
least,  to  all  the  children  in  those  counties  and  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  shall  take  place. 

We  therefore  invite  the  attention  of  teachers,  and 
of  those  who  have  children  to  be  taught,  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  society,  that  bj'  their  united  efforts,  the 
education  of  our  rouniry,  an  I  our  whole  country, 
may  be  advanced,  as  the  means  to  secure  the  leghest 
pros'perity  of  our  rejniblic. 


It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  minerals  from  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Abbot  Female  Seminary,  Andover,  i« 
be  forwarded  to  the  Sa\annali  Female  Seminiuary, 
(Ga.)  And  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  3'eung  l,Hdica 
of  the  latter  institution  to  know,  that  a  correspondence 
and  co-operation  is  thus  solicited,  on  the  part  of  the 
I  young  ladies  in  New-FngJand,  in  consequence  of 
their  gift  to  the  public  of  a  meteorological  tabic, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Family'  Lyceum.  We  expect  soon  to 
be  able  to  offer  other  gifts  to  our  readers  Irom  similar 
sources,  as  they  are  premised  from  six  or  seven  States 
in  different  sections  of  the  Union. 

We  are  glad  to  lake  this  npportunit}-  to  inform  the 
I  mciTibe^s  of  all  literary’  institutions,  who  ma^’  be  In- 
I  teresied  in  the  subject,  that  the  young  ladies  of  the 
floT>rishing  institution  at  Andover,  have  commenced 
the  collection  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  and  arti6i  iai  pro¬ 
ductions,  for  contributions  to  which,  from  any  sources, 
they  will  be  grateful. 

Power  or  Examfle. 

In'  the  year  1826,  a  few  farmers  and  mechanics  In 
Millbury,  a  small  villaee  in  Massachusetts,  orguni- 
I  zed  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  di^u- 
sion  of  knou'led^t,\\nAeT  the  name  of  the  ‘MiLL- 
btry  Branch  of  the  American  Lycecm,’ invh- 
intr,  at  the  same  time,  the  co-operation  of  the  friends 
of  useful  improvement  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

From  this  humble,  but  dignified  and  republican  or¬ 
igin,  arose  the  Lyceum  system,  which  has  now  spread 
itself  through  all  the  States  of  our  Union,  into  Mexi¬ 
co,  South  America,  Cuba,  England,  Scotlaod, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  promises  to  enlight¬ 
en  and  bless  the  whole  human  family. 

Erratum. 

I.N  the  article  under  the  head  of  ‘  Archimedes,’  in 
our  last  number,  the  word  it,  ending  a  sentence  ia 
about  the  middie  of  the  second  paragra)  b,  should  be 
read,  th*  rfxt. 
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From  Good’s  Gallery  of  ^iaiure  and  Art. 

CALICO  PKINTING. 

This  in^irnious  art  consists  in  dying  cloth  with 
trertain  colours  and  tigurus  upon  a  ground  of  a  <iil> 
lerentliue;  the  colours,  when  they  will  not 
take  hold  of  ''  e  cloth  readily,  heing  lixed  to  them 
hy  means  ol  iii._rmedes,  or  mordaats,  as  they 
w  ere  formeriy  called,  constituting  materials  that 
have  a  chemn'al  utiiniiy  or  attraction  lor  both  the 
materials  that  lurm  the  colour,  and  the  cloth  to 
which  the  colour  is  to  be  a()plied.  It  w  as  long 
ago  supposed  >hal  these  intermedes  corroded  theii 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  c'oth,  and  cai  ried  the 
colouring  luaiter  along  witli  them,  and  it  was  on 
thi-.  aecoum  called  mordants  ;  but  since  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  chemistry  has  been  better  studied  anil 
understood,  it  has  been  sutliciently  ascertained, 
that  they  only  act  or  hold  the  dye  and  the  cloth 
together,  by  a  mut  lal  atfiiiity  or  attraction. 

The  mordant  wiiich  is  principal. y  used  in  the 
general  process,  is  a  jireparatiofi  of  alum,  called 
in  the  new  nomenclature  acetate  of  argil.  It  i' 
prepared  by  dissolving  three  pounds  of  alum  and 
one  pound  id  acetate  of  lead  in  eight  pounds  ol 
warm  water.  An  exchange  of  the  principles  ol 
these  salts  takes  place;  the  sulpliuric  acid  oi 
the  alum  comtiines  with  the  oxide  id  lead,  unu 
the  compound  thus  formed  being  insoluble. 
precipiiaied,  the  acetic  acid  remains  united  with 
argil  of  ihe  alum  in  solution.  There  are  added 
at  the  s.ime  time  two  ounces  of  the  potash  ol 
commerce,  and  two  ounces  of  chalk  ;  the  princi- 
ip.iJ  use  ol  w  hich  appears  to  be,  to  neu'.raliy.e  the 
excess  of  acid  that  might  act  on  the  colouring 
unetler  and  alter  its  shaile. 

The  superiority  of  thi.i  acetate  of  argil  as  a 
iinnrdunt  to  the  cheaper  siilphat  of  argil  or  alum, 
•arises p."iiM"ipally  from  two  circumstances  ;  from 
The  alhnity  between  its  principals  beitig  weaker, 
in  coii'equeuce  ol  which,  the  argil  more  easily 
scp.irates  from  the  arid,  and  unites  with  the 
cloth  and  the  ruluuiiiig  matter;  and  2dly,  from 
the  acetic  «inid  disengaged  in  Ihe  proces-  nol 
Justing  with  the  same  force  on  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  as  ihe  sulphuric  acid  would  do  The  ace¬ 
tate  being  also  veiy  soluble,  and  having  little 
tendency  to  chrysi.illizc,  can  be  more  equally 
mixed  and  applied  This  discovery  of  (his  mor¬ 
dant,  so  essential  in  the  art  of  calico-printing, 
•was  altogether  arridental,  or  rather  empirical. 
The  recipes  of  the  calieo-printers  were  at  one 
‘time  very  complicated  ;  different  articles  weie 
‘from  time  to  time  omitted  or  changed,  until  ai 
'length  the  simple  mixture  of  alum  and  acetate 
of  lead  was  loiind  to  answer  as  a  mordant,  equal¬ 
ly  with  compositions  more  complicated 

After  the  mordants  have  been  applied,  the 
cloth  must  be  completely  dried.  It  is  proper  for 
this  purpose  to  employ  ■irtiHctal  heat,  which  w  ill 
contribute  .something  towards  the  separation  ol 
the  acetous  acid  from  its  base,  and  towards  its 
evaporation,  hy  which  the  mordant  will  combine 
id  a  greater  proportion,  and  more  intimately  with 
the  cloth.  s 

When  the  cloth  is  sutfieiently  dried,  it  is  to  be 
washed  with  warm  water  and  cow-dung,  till  all 
the  flour,  or  gum,  employed  to  thicken  the  mor¬ 
dants,  and  all  those  p.u  is  of  the  mordants  which 
are  uncomhined  with  tlie  cloth,  are  removed. 
The  cow-dung  serves  to  entangle  these  loose 
parts  of  the  niord.iiits,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
combining  with  those  parts  of  ihe  cloth  which 
are  to  remain  white  ^fier  this,  the  cloth  is 
thoroughly  rirjsed  iu  clean  water. 

Almost  the  only  dye-stuffs  employed  by  calico 
printers,  ar»-  indigo,  madder,  and  quercitron  hark, 
ot  wdd.  This  last  subsiaiice,  how  ever,  is  but 
little  used  hy  the  piinters  of  this  country  excep 
for  delieate,  greenish  yellows.  The  quercition 
hark  has  almost  siiper.seded  it,  because  it  gives 
colors  eqn.illy  good,  and  is  innch  cheaper  and 
more  coiivi'nient,  not  requiring  so  great  a  heal 
to  fix  it.  Indigo,  not  requiritig  any  mordant,  is 
commonly  applied  at  once  either  w  ith  a  block  or 
a  pencil  It  is  prepared  hy  boiling  together  in¬ 
digo  and  jiaiash  made  caustic  by  quick-lime  and 
orpiment ;  the  solution  is  afterwards  thickened 
with  gum  It  must  be  carefully  secluded  from 
the  air,  otherwise  the  indigo  would  soon  be  re¬ 
generated,  which  w  ould  render  the  solution  use¬ 
less.  Dr.  Bancroft  has  proposed  to  substitute 
coaise  brown  sugar  for  orpiment  :  it  is  equally 
effitacicus  in  decomposing  the  indigo,  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  soluble ;  while  it  likewise  serves  all 
the  purposes  ot  gum. 

Let  us  now  give  an  example  or  two  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  printers  give  particulai 
colours  to  calicoes.  Some  calicoes  are  only 
printed  of  one  colour,  others  have  two,  others 
three  or  mora,  even  to  the  number  of  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve.  The  smaller  the  number  of  colours, 
the  fewer,  in  general,  are  the  processes. 

1.  One  of  ti*e  most  common  colours  on  cotton 
prints  is  a  kind  of  nankeon  yellow ,  of  various 
shades,  down  to  a  deep  yellow  ish  brown  or  drab. 

It  is  usually  iu  stripes  or  spots.  JTo  produce  it, 
the  printers  besmear  a  block,  cut  out  into  the 
figure  of  the  print,  with  acetite  ol  iron,  thicken¬ 
ed  with  gum  or  flour;  and  apply  it  to  the  cotton, 
which,  after  being  dried  and  cleansed  in  the 
usual  manner,  is  plunged  into  a  potash  ley. 
The  quantity  of  acetite  of  iron  is  alw  ays  propor- 
tiooed  to  the  depth  of  the  shade.  2.  For  yellow 
the  block  is  besmeared  with  acetite  of  alumina 
The  cloth,  after  receiving  ,hls  mordant,  is  dyed 
with  quercitron  bark,  and  then  bleached.  3. 
R'l’  's  •"'liiated  bv  *be  ssnie  process;  on- 
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IS  then  (Jy  d  in  a  cold  indigo  vat;  and  utter  it  is 
(iry,  the  wax  composition  is  removed  by  hot  w  a¬ 
ter.  5.  Lilac,  flea  brown,  and  blackish  brown, 
are  given  hy  means  ol  acetite  of  non  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  V.  hich  is  always  propurtioiied  to  the  depth 
ol  the  shade,  for  very  deep  colours,  a  liUle  su¬ 
mach  is  added.  'I'he  cotton  is  alierwards  dyed 
iu  the  usual  manner  with  madder,  lud  then 
bleached.  6.  Dove-colour  and  drab,  by  acetite 
of  iron  and  quercitron  bark. 

When  dillereiit  colours  are  to  appear  in  the 
.same  print,  a  greater  number  of  operati/iis  are 
neces-ary.  'I'wo  or  iiiore  blocks  are  employed, 
upon  each  of  w  Inch  that  part  of  ihe  print  only  is 
cut,  which  is  to  he  ol  some  particular  colour. 
I'hese  are  besmeared  w  ith  dillereiit  mordants, 
.ind  applied  to  the  cloth,  w  hich  is  afierw  aids  dy¬ 
ed  as  usual. 

•Mr  Henry  Maudeslay  has  a  patent  press  for 
calico  pi  iiiiing ;  it  is  described  in  iNo.  o-I,  Rep. 
ol  Arts,  N.  b.  and  ibo.  7,  Retrospect  of  Discov¬ 
eries. 

In  the  tow  ns  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  I’aisley, 
6ie.  many  tnousaiids  ol  industrious  bands  are  em¬ 
ployed  111  (he  manufacture  of  this  ar>icle  ;  which 
according  to  its  different  degrees  of  lineuiess,  is 
sold  irom  6d  to  6s.  and  upwards  a  yard. 

Cotton  cloth  is  an  intermediate  substance  be¬ 
tween  that  made  of  flax  and  animal  wool;  but 
oy  no  means  deserves  to  be  eoiiiinended  asasub- 
jiitnte  lor  flannel,  next  the  skin.  Calico  im- 
oibes  and  retains  the  perspired  humors,  unless  it 
be  as  trequeiitly  changed  us  linen;  while  tlaii- 
nel  admits  a  tree  eva]>oratiou  through  its  uumer 
ous  pores. 

From  Faraday’s  C'lieiincal  .Manipulation. 

SILVLRING  CL.XSS. 

The  advantage  of  heing  able  to  silver  a  small 
surface  ol  glass  lor  experiments  on  light  having 
been  expeiienced,  it  is  assumed  that  the  student 
may  have  occa-sioii  to  perlo:  ni  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  :  and  as  re-gaids  ttie  manner  in  whicti  he 
may  coty  one  side  of  a  glass  plate  w  ith  a  bright 
metallic  Slit  Sace,  and  thus  convert  it  occasionally 
into  u  reflector,  he  will  find  no  dilliciiliy,  by 
pioceeding  accoruing  to  tlie  follow  ing  tliivciions 
Having  prepared  Ibe  glass,  a  piece  of  clean, 
smoolti  tin  toil  fi  ee  Irom  fioles,  is  to  be  cut  to  the 
ame  size,  and  laid  upon  a  couple  ol  sheets  of  lil- 
lei  ing  or  blotting  paper  halUetl  into  quarters.  A 
little  mercury  is  lobe  placed  on  the  loil  and  rub- 
oed  over  it  w  ith  a  hare’s  loot,  or  with  a  ball  ol 
cotton  slightly  greased  with  tallow  ,  unlit  the 
w  hole  of  tlie  u]>per  suilace  of  the  leut  be  amal¬ 
gamated  and  blight.  More  mercury  is  then  to 
he  added,  until  the  quantity  is  such  as  to  float 
over  the  tin  loil.  A  piece  ol  clean  w  ritiiig  pupei 
with  smoo.h  edges,  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  mercu- 
ly,  and  then  the  glass  suilace,  previously  well 
cleaued,  is  to  be  applie.d  to  the  paper.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  to  be  drawn  out  Irom  between  the  mercu- 
l  y  and  the  glass,  w  hilst  a  slight  but  steady  pres¬ 
sure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  latter.  As  the  papei 
recedes,  it  carries  all  air  and  dirt  with  it  hum 
iielw  een  the  glass  and  the  metal,  w  Inch  come  in¬ 
to  pel  feet  contact. 

The  mirror  is  now  made,  and  may  be  used  for 
an  experiment ;  but  there  is  still  much  more 
mercury  present  than  is  required  to  make  the 
definite  and  liard  amalgam  ot  tin  constituting  the 
usual  rellecting  surface.  If  it  he  desired  to  re¬ 
move  this  e.xces.s,  the  new  ly  formed  mirror  must 
be  put  on  its  edge  lor  some  days,  when  the  su¬ 
perabundance  of  fluid  metal  will  dra  ii  to  the 
oottom ;  or  it  may  he  put  under  the  pressure  ol 
a  flat  board,  iu  a  slightly  inclined  position,  amt 
loaded  w  ith  weights. 

The  mercury  used  for  silvering  should  be 
free  ti'om  other  metals  ;  and  such  as  iias  been 
used  ill  the  manner  above  described  should  be 
kept  apart  fiom  the  rest  of  the  lalioi  atoi  y  stock, 
oecause  ot  the  tin  it  may  contain,  or,  betbre  be¬ 
ing  added  to  it,  should  be  purified  by  some  of  the 
methods  described. 
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From  the  Voung  Man’s  Book  of  Knowledge. 

HIS  MOTIOJfS. 

P.XRi  of  tlie  motions  of  the  complicated  frame 
of  man,  in  common  with  all  animated  beings,  are 
voluntary,  or  dependent  on  the  mind  ;  and  part 
involuntary,  or  w  iihout  the  mind’s  direction 
Iluw  the  lucoipureal  existence,  wliich  we  call 
mind,  can  operate  on  matter,  and  pu  it  in  mo¬ 
tion,  is  to  us  perfectly  incomprehensible  When 
the  anatomist  considers  the  nuinher  ol  iiiuscles 
ihat  must  be  put  in  motion  l>efure  any  animal 
exertion  can  he  eliected ;  when  he  views  them 
one  by  one,  and  tries  to  ascertain  the  preci.»e  de¬ 
gree  to  which  every  individual  muscle  must  be 
consiricled  or  relaxed,  betore  the  particular  mo- 
lion  indicated  can  be  effected,  he  finds  himself 
lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  calculations  in  whic^'  this 
involves  him  :  but  when  he  considers  that  every 
one  of  these  muscles  must  be  consiricled  or  re¬ 
laxed  to  the  precise  degree  that  appertains  to 
each,  and  no  more,  and  at  the  same  instant  ot 
time  ;  when  lie  recollects  that  the  sinalle^ft  jar¬ 
ring  in  this  respect  in  any  one  of  these,  would 
throw  the  whole  into  inextricable  disorder: 
when  he  con.siders  with  what  promptitude  the 
whole  of  this  is  done  in  an  instant  by  the  mere 
act  of  his  volition,  and  how,  in  another  instant, 
by  a  change  in  that  volition,  all  these  muscles 
are  thrown  into  a  different  state,  and  a  new  set 
b  ought  into  action,  and  so  on  continually  as  long 
;  .  a  :i".i  I  is  I  s!  in ‘h  i  much  i  v 
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-imilar  sort,  he  is  still  more  contounded.  A  skill¬ 
ful  naturalist  has  been  able  to  perceive,  that  in 
ihe  body  ol  the  poorest  catterpillar,  which,  in 
the  common  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  degraded 
existences  on  tliis  globe,  there  are  upwards  of 
two  thousand  muscles,  all  of  which  can  be 
brought  into  action  with  as  much  facility  at  the 
w  ill  of  lhat  insect,  and  perforin  their  several  of¬ 
fices  with  as  much  accuracy,  promptitude,  and 
precision,  as  in  the  most  perfect  animal ;  and  all 
this  is  done  by  that  insect  with  an  equal  con- 
'ciousness  of  the  manner  how,  as  the  similar 
voluntary  actions  of  man  are  affected. 

Mor  are  the  involuntary  motions  less  mysteir- 
ous  and  wonderful.  The  stomach,  the  intes¬ 
tines,  and  all  the  functions  necessary  to  life, 
w  ait  not  to  be  called  into  action  by  any  volition 
of  ours.  The  heart,  placed  near  the  centre  of 
the  .system,  perlorni.s  its  task  as  well  when  we 
are  asleep  as  when  we  are  awake,  by  night  as 
by  (lay,  and  like  an  unwearied  and  laitliful  labor¬ 
er,  w  ith  muscular  exertions,  distributes  the  vital 
sireaiii  tliioiigli  our  complicated  frame,  (ill  their 
wearied  functions  cease,  and  the  tenement  of 
clay  is  inhabited  no  more.  How  admirably  it  is 
calculated  to  keep  up  this  continued  circulation 
ihroughout  the  system,  may  he  understood  hy 
the  following  compulation,  hy  Dr.  Kelli;  Lach 
ventricle  w  ill  at  lea.st  contain  one  ounce  of  blood 
The  heart  contracts  four  thousand  times  in  one 
hour;  from  which  it  follows,  that  there  pass 
through  the  heart  every  hour,  four  ihousund 
ounces,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ot 
tilood.  Now  the  w  hole  mass  of  blood  is  said  to 
he  about  twenty-live  pounds;  so  that  a  quantity 
of  blood  equal  to  the  w  hole  mass  of  blood  passes 
ihiougli  the  heart  fourteen  times  in  one  hour, 
which  is  about  once  every  four  minutes.  Con¬ 
sider  what  an  alliiir  this  is  when  we  come  to  very 
large  animals.  I'he  aorta  of  a  whale  is  lurgei  in 
the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of  the  water  works 
at  London  Bridge  ;  and  Ihe  water  r.iariiig  in  its 
pas-age  Ihrougli  that  pipe,  is  inferior  in  impetus 
and  velocity'  to  tlie  blood  gushing  from  the 
whale’s  heart.  Hear  Dr.  Hunter’s  account  of 
the  dissection  of  a  whale.  ‘  The  aorta  measured 
a  foot  diameter.  Ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  blood 
isthiow  ii  out  of  the  heart  at  a  stroke,  w  ith  an 
immense  velocity,  through  a  tube  of  a  foot  diam¬ 
eter.  The  whole  idea  fills  the  iiiiiid  w  ith  won¬ 
der.’  It  is  thus,  O  great  .Author  of  all  things! 
Miat  we  discover  'I'hee  in  thy  w  orks. 


From  .Mlli'hclI’s  Cycie|>irdia. 

II  E  R  A  L  D  R  X'  . 

This  is  a  science  w  hich  teaches  how  to  bla¬ 
zon,  or  explain  in  proper  terms,  alt  that  hclongs 
to  coats  ot  urm.s  ;  and  how  to  marshull  or  dispose 
regularly  (livers  arms  on  a  field. 

-Arms,  or  coats  ot  arms,  are  hereditary  marks 
of  honor,  made  up  of  fixed  and  determined  col¬ 
ors  and  figures,  granted  by  sovereign  princes,  as 
a  reward  lor  military  valor,  or  some  signal  public 
service  performed.  These  are  intended  to  de¬ 
note  the  descent  and  alliance  of  the  bearer,  or  to 
distinguish  states,  cities,  societies,  &.c.  civil,  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  and  military. 

Men,  in  all  ages,  have  made  use  of  figures  ol 
living  creatures,  or  symbolical  signs,  to  denote 
he  bravery  and  courage  either  of  their  chief  or 
nation,  to  render  themselves  the  more  terrible 
10  their  enemies,  and  even  to  distiiigui'-h  them- 
■seivts  or  tumilies,  as  names  do  individuals. 

Magnet. 

The  natural  magnet,  or  loadsfone,  i.s  a  hard 
mineral  body  of  a  dark  brown,  or  almost  black 
color,  and  when  examined,  is  found  to  he  an  ore 
of  iron.  It  is  met  with  in  variouscountries,  gen¬ 
erally  in  iron  mines,  and  ol  all  .-izes  and  forms. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  when  and  hy  w  hom 
•he  directive  property  of  the  magnet  was  discov¬ 
ered.  The  most  probable  account  seem  to 
prove,  that  it  was  known  early  in  the  13ih  cen- 
lury;  and  that  the  per.-^oii  who  first  made  inuri 
tiers’  compasses, at  least  in  Europe,  was  a  Nea¬ 
politan,  of  the  name  oi  Flavio,  or  John  de  Gioga, 
or  (iiova,  or  Gira. 

The  natural  loadstone  has  also  the  quality  ol 
communicating  its  properties  to  iron  and  steel ; 
and  w  hen  pieces  ol  steel  jn  operly  prepared  are 
touched,  as  it  is  called,  hy  the  loaiJstonc,  they 
are  denominated  arlificiul  magnets. 

These  artificial  magnets  are  even  capable  of 
heing  made  more  powerful  than  the  natural  ones; 
and  as  they  can  he  made  of  any  form,  and  are 
more  convenient,  they  are  now  universally  used, 
.so  lhat  the  loadstone  or  natural  magnet  is  only 
Kept  as  a  cui  iosity. 

Ivory 

Is  the  tusk  or  tooth  of  defence  of  the  male  ele¬ 
phant.  It  is  an  intermediate  substance  between 
Ixme  and  horn,  not  capable  of  being  softened  by 
lire,  nor  altogether  so  hard  and  brittle  as  bone. 
Sometimes  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  so  as  to 
weigh  near  two  hundred  pounds.  The  entire 
tooth  is  of  a  yellow  ish,  brownish,  and  sometimes 
a  dark  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  internally 
white,  hollow  low  aids  the  root,  and  so  far  as  was 
inserted  into  the  Jaw,  of  a  blackish  brown  color. 
The  finest,  whitest,  smoothest,  and  most  compact 
ivory  comes  fiom  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 
grand  consumption  of  this  commodity  is  for  mak¬ 
ing  ornamental  utensils,  malhemarical  instru¬ 
ments,  cases,  boxes,  balls,  combs,  dice,  and  an 
infinity  of  toys.  The  workmen  have  methods 
also  of  tinging  it  to  a  variety  ot  colors. 

The  coal  ol  ivory  is  used  in  the  arts  under  the 
'  'nomiinlion  of  ivory  black.  Particular  vessels 
i!\  u  ;  iu  the  iiianutact  ir  c;  of  this  piiMui  p',  foi 
■he  p.ii  fiO'col  rr'i'.’ei  ing  it  pcifecily  hi  ck. — 
Sou.e  !i  aVfl!'  : :  .'prak  fd  ll-re  lOoUl  Ot  the  sea- 
S.irse  a  iti  exctllt  ti'  ivory  ;  but  it  is  too  hard  to 
be  saw  i  d  or  wrought  ii'ac  ix’nry 


M  A  R  N  A  . 

Several  vegetables  afford  manna  ;  but  the  ash,  the 
larch;  and  the  aihagi  ad'urd  it  in  the  largest  ijuautities. 
Tlie  ash,  which  atibrds  manna,  grows  naturally  in  all 
temperate  climates  ;  but  Calalina  and  Sicily  appear 
to  lie  the  most  natural  countries  to  this  tree.  The 
manna  flows  naturally  from  the  tree,  and  attaches  it- 
sell  to  its  sides  iu  the  form  of  white  Irauspareat  drops; 
but  the  extraction  of  liiis  juice  is  facilitated  by  incis¬ 
ions  made  in  ilic  tree  during  summer.  Its  smell  is 
strong,  and  its  lasie  sweetish  and  slightly  nauseous  ; 
il  exposed  on  hot  coals,  it  swells  up,  takes  Are,  and 
leaves  a  light  bulky  coal.  Water  totally  dissolves  it, 
wliellii'r  hot  or  cold.  If  it  be  boiled  with  lime,  clari¬ 
fied  with  w  hile  of  egg,  and  roncentrated  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  it  affords  chryslals  of  sugar.  Manna  afford.s,  by 
di.stillation,  water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia ;  its  coal 
afl'ords  fixed  alkali.  Tlii.s  substance  forms  the  basis 
of  many  purgative  medicines. 


QUESTIONS  ON  LYCLU.M  No.  11. 

AV’hal  places  of  antiquity  contained  the  most  noted 
labyrinths,  and  which  ol  those  were  die  largest  ? 

AVhai  historian  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  labyrinths  ? 

W'hat  is  the  length  of  the  Chinese  wall  T 

AVlial  species  of  rock  was  used  in  construclisg  this 
nail  ? 

flow  long  before  the  Christian  era  was  this  wall 
cou.'trucicd  ? 

V\  ho  aniuiig  the  moderns  has  proved  by  experi¬ 
ments,  dial  the  accounts  resfH'cling  the  burning  mir¬ 
rors  and  other  instruments  ascritied  to  Archimedes, 
niiglil  Ih‘  true  ? 

AA'hai  are  some  of  the  powers  which  man  possesses 
in  common  w  ith  Ihe  brutes  ? 

AVhat  powers  and  facullirs  elevate  him  above  all 
Ollier  ereaiiires  upon  the  earth  ? 

W'liai  two  general  divisions  of  the  frame  or  physi¬ 
cal  structure  of  mun  ? 

W’hat  are  some  of  the  solid  parts  of  his  body  ?  also 
die  fluid  ? 

AA'Iiat  is  the  use  of  the  nerves  in  the  animal  sys¬ 
tem  ? 

W’liat  are  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  what  pur- 
(Mjsos  do  they  answer  ? 

W'lia!  are  those  parts  of  the  human  form  called 
w  liidi  comiect  the  boaes  at  the  joints  ? 

W  In  rc  are  the  cartilages,  and  what  are  their  uses  ? 
\\  hat  are  the  blood  vessels,  and  in  what  part  of 
the  body  do  they  exist  ? 

For  what  purposes  tan  farmers  use  Lyceums  ? 

AVhat  substances  might  Lyceums  collect,  whicL'  i 
would  be  useful  to  farmers  ? 

W'hat  sciences  are  most  useful  for  farmers  ? 

Ill  what  instruments  are  wheels  and  pininiis  usoditf  ' 
Of  w  hat  simple  instrument  already  descrilw»ti fire 
the  wheel  aud  pinion  a  iiiudificaiion  ? 

If  ill  a  w  heel  and  axle,  ihe  wheel  be  a  hundmd  in¬ 
ches,  and  die  axle  ten  inches  in  circunifcrcnee,  wliul 
weight  on  the  axle  will  one  ounce  ou  die  wbeul  bal- 
aiice  ? 

From  what  town  in  Egypt  did  the  Romans  p.Yietire 
stone  Ibr  building  their  city  I 

W’hat  is  the  name  of  this  stone,  and  of  wha^iiqjrc- 
(iicnts  is  it  composed  I 

From  wlial  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Bosiou  m-  iho 
-ame  kind  of  stone  procured  ? 

Of  what  ingredients  is  greenstone  composed  ? 

In  what  [ilaces  in  New-Eiiglaiid  are  large  daposiis 
ol  greenstone  ! 

What  is  die  .stone  called  which  composes  tlie  Gi¬ 
ant’s  t'an.'.fway  ? 

Ill  what  town  in  New-England  is  there  a  lasge  de¬ 
posit  of  die  snl|>liuret  of  iron,  and  to  what  use  is  it 
applied  ? 

What  is  the  etieniical  name  of  eoppera.s,  and  of 
how  many  ingreilients  is  it  comiKised  ! 

By  what  (irocess  is  the  siilphiirel  of  iron  changed 
into  die  sulphate  of  iron,  iu  die  inunufaclurc  of  cop¬ 
peras  ? 

By  what  animals  arc  pearls  produced  ? 

At  what  place  is  the  (learl  fishery  carried  on  cxtcii'*' 
sivi'ly,  and  by  whom  I 

W'hat  is  the  nioilier  of  (icarl  ? 

Are  any  substances  called  pearls  wliicb  are  nol  this- 
production  ot  the  pearl  oyster  1 

In  wlial  [larl  of  the  animal  system  i»  the  gastric 
Juice  deposited,  and  what  is  its  use  ? 

In  what  places  at  the  south  arc  flourishing  Female 
Seininaries  ? 

On  what  subjects  might  female  and  olhcr  Xemintr- 
ries,  in  difl'crciil  parts  the  United  Stales,  sw-oper-r 
ale  ? 

W’hat  would  be  some  of  the  advantages  arising 
Irom  a  box  of  sjieciinens  of  Natural  History  lieiiig 
sent  Irom  a  school  in  .Massachusetts  to  a  school  iu  > 
Georgia  ? 

W’liat  chapter  in  the  Bible  is  remarkable  for  its 
comprehensive  and  sound  philosophy  ? 

AVhat  arc  some  of  the  advantages  mentioned  by 
Wedgwood,  as  arising  from  the  manufacture  of 
{Mireelain  and  other  potteries  ? 

.At  what  other  places  in  England  besides  Slrafford- 
shire,  already  incniiuned,  is  porcelain  made  ? 

W’hat  two  remarkable  specimens  were  made  io 
Yorkshire  ? 

When  and  bv  whom  was  the  first  engraving  on 
wood  done  in  Europe  ? 

What  number  of  volumes  arc  the  public  libraries  in 
Europe  said  to  contain  ? 

Which  is  the  largest  liiirary  in  Europe,  and  how’ 
many  volumes  does  il  contain  ? 

How  many  libraries  contain  over  '100,000  volumes, 
and  where  are  they  t 

In  which  country  do  the  public  libraries  contain  the 
largest  nnmber  of  books,  France  Or  Germany  I 
What  numlier  do  those  of  Italy  coutain  7 
How  many  volumiis  are  there  in  the  British  .Afus*- 
(un.  London  ? 

flo'.v  many  ii  (lie  whole  of  Great  Rrlla'n  ? 

How  many  in  the  library  at  Gottingen  ? 

W'IkiI  nuiriL**  f  '.n  the  Rtir^ian  Empre  f 


